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THE CENTENNIAL EXHIBITION 



VIII. 



AMONG, the few specimens of stained glass in the Exhibition I bridge, England. It is of great excellence, and was purchased 
was a painted window by Mr. Henry Constable, of Cam- 1 by the committee of the Pennsylvania Museum and School of 





Stained-Glass Window. — From Henry Constable, of Cambridge , Eitgland, 



Industrial Art — a tribute to the high reputation of the artist-manu- 
facturer. This window is of the fourteenth-century style of glass- 
painting, and was designed especially for this Exhibition. The 
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subjects are * Christ in the House of Martha and Mary,' and 
* Christ's Commission to St. Peter.' 
James Shoolbred and Co., of London, exhibited a pavilion of 
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six compartments, designed in the old English style, which was 
very carefully considered in detail and kept low in tone externally, 
to' enhance pictorially the effect of the furniture therein. Of these 
compartments we engrave two. The furniture of the first con- 
sisted of mahogany dining-room articles exceedingly massive in cha- 
racter, executed in the Italian style. There was a superb side- 



board, richly carved, the details being generally of bold Art- 
treatment ; a large circular dining-table, the top of which is made 
in a single piece of wood, and measures seven feet in diameter. 
The easy-chairs and six standard chairs are particularly vigorous 
in design. An ebonised and gold drawing-room in the Jacobean 
style contained a very unique cabinet with carved panels of pear- 




Furniture, — From Messrs. Slioolbred and Co.^ of London. 



tree, and also some finely-decorated panels painted on silver wood. 
A rich pair of embroidered curtains of olive-green satin and blue 
borders gave great elegance to the compartment. 

An oak dining-room, also in the Jacobean style, gave seve- 
ral fine specimens of high-Art furniture, especially the buffet, 
which contained some excellent carvings, mouldings, and inlays. 



The chairs and couch are covered in r/^/r-colour morocco, with 
an old English ornament embossed on it in gold, giving the whole 
a very rich appearance. The decorations in this compartment were 
very handsome, it having been hung with tapestry of an old Eng- 
lish design. 

A suite of Anglo-Indian bedroom furniture was exhibited, made 
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of walnut and box, with painted panels on ivory. There was also 
a very beautiful bedroom suite in the time of Queen Anne, made 
of satin-wood, and beautifully painted ; and another small bed- 
room in the Stuart style, made of walnut and oak, with bois- 
repousse Q.?iX\\wg?,, it being the first time this decoration was intro- 
duced in America. 



The faience of Limoges (page 12) differed essentially from every 
other kind of ceramic ware in the Exhibition. The artists of 
Limoges, in i)roducing the forms presented in our illustration, had 
no local precedent to fall back upon for guidance, and no tradition 
to follow. It does not appear that the manufacture o{ faicjice 
originated in Limoges earlier than 1737. Some of the early speci- 




Ftirnihtre. — From Messrs. Shoolbred and Co., of London. 



mens have no leading or distinctive characteristics to aid their 
recognition, while at least one has been found bearing evident 
traces of the Provencal styles of Moustiers. 

Those exhibited at Philadelphia were really the results of a new 
process and of new ideas. Their originality of both form and de- 
coration is their most striking feature. The shapes are marked 



by strength, chastened by a fine sense of the harmony of propor- 
tion. The history of the art furnishes us with no exact type after 
which it could be said that they are modelled. While some bear 
evidences of Anglo-Saxon inspiration, it would be difficult to refer 
others, without resorting to the detection of fanciful resemblances, 
to any source outside of the creative genius of the artists. Among 
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Limoges Faience, 



the latter may be mentioned Delaplanche, Bracquemond, Chaplet, 
Noel, Lindencher, Damousse, and Lafon. 

The decoration is applied both to the flat surface and in relief. 



It consists of animal and human forms, of flowers, insects, and 
other natural objects. One beautiful and singular pair of vases 
shows the forms of Phoebus and Luna respectively, carved in un- 
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Selections from tlie Turkish Exhibit. 



glazed relief. The figures present us with fine ideals of beauty, 
and the effect of the bold experiment of leaving them unglazed is 
exceptionally pleasing ; whenever we meet with human faces and 
figures, the superb colouring is even more striking than the 
remarkable facility and truthfulness of the drawing. The fiesh-tint 



in particular is marked by a close fidelity to Nature, and is one of 
the distinguishing merits of the faiejice of Limoges. There are 
several pieces on which this is exemplified, notably a plaque upon 
which is a draped female head, a vase upon which appears a 
woman throwing grain to poultry, and another showing a: child. 
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In all these the flesh-colour, hitherto considered so difficult of pro- 
duction, comes exceedingly close to Nature. When floral decora- 
tion is used, we notice the same strict adherence to both the 
form and colour of the models. The artists have not, however, 
stopped here in their pursuit of the natural. They have also fol- 



lowed it in the arrangement of the ornamentation they apply. On 
one of the vases a flower appears moulded in relief, lying as if the 
stem had bent, and the vase had intercepted it in falling to the 
ground. We are here irresistibly reminded of the simple, natural 
suggestions which brought into artistic existence the Corinthian 






Chandelier and Glass-work. — From Messrs. Green and Co.^ of London. 



capital and the Gothic order of architecture. From these we turn 
to other vases on which appear hunting-dogs, full of life and 
action, and admirably coloured. 

The ground-colours are not the least remarkable part of the 
decoration. One vase is of a deep, transparent blue, very rarely 
met with in fataice, others are of varying shades of green and 



brown, and the most pleasingly suggestive of all is a cloudy, mot- 
tled grey. 

To explain, so far as the achievement of any artistic result can 
be explained, these specimens of French ceramic art, the pecu- 
liarity of the process of manufacture must be referred to. The 
great mechanical disadvantage with which artists have had to con- 
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tend, is the transformation effected in the colours by the action of 
different degrees of heat by which* their individual characteristics 
were completely obliterated. It is possible that to this difficulty 
of estimating the precise effects of the firing is to be attributed the 



usage peculiar to the ceramic art of introducing in the way of 
ornamentation flowers and plants for which, neither in point of 
form nor colour, can any precedent be found in Nature. ■ It is 
claimed for the artists of Limoges, on the other hand, that the 





Porcelain, — From Messrs. Brownjield aftd Sons, of England, 



colouring they apply is so prepared that the result is in every case 
an absolute certainty, and that each artist's style and touch are 
distinctively preserved. Without attempting to probe their pro- 
fessional secret, its possession may partially account for the 
breadth and boldness which mark their style of decoration. 



Leaving behind the methods which demand only careful drawing 
and elaborate finish, they have aimed at stronger effects, and have 
won a distinctive character by the apparent ease and peculiar free- 
dom with which their subjects are treated. The faience Vases of 
Limoges deserve attention, therefore, both for their artistic beauty 
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and for the indications they give of originality. They were exhi- 
bited by Messrs. Haviland and Co., of New York. 



The display of pottery and metal-work in the Turkish depart- 
ment of the Exhibition was not large, but it comprised several 




Russian Bronzes and Silverware, 



beautifully-designed vases, arms and armour, and other objects, a 
group of which is shown in our engraving on page 13. The vase- 
like coffee pot, with handle and spout, is made of a light-coloured 



bronze in repouss6. It is inlaid with gold, and the ornamentation 
is a fine piece of early Art-work. Its height is about fifteen inches. 
The large vase represents the same style of work, but is more 
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Mantelpiece and Chairs, from Belgiwn. 



elaborately wrought and is richly inlaid with gold and silver. It is 
two feet high, and, as may be seen in the engraving, is very sym- 
metrical in shape. The low and ball-shaped vase, with cover, on 
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the extreme right of the group, is also made of bronze and is inlaid 
with silver and gold. Its height is twelve inches. 

The large fluted vase, with cover, is green-coloured earthenware. 
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highly glazed, and eighteen inches high. The gourd-shaped bot- 
tle, ornamented with a branch of the grape-vine in relief, is also 
green-coloured earthenware, but the raised work is traced with 
gold. The bottle, with stopper, is made from a jet-black clay, and 
the ornamental design is of silver inlaid. It is about twelve inches 
high. The slender vase in the centre of the group is made of 
crystal glass. It is gaudily ornamented in red and blue colours, 
bordered with gold lines. Most of this pottery comes from Bosnia. 
The arms and armour are all old work and come from Constan- 
tinople. The helmet is of damascene work. The gun is a fine 
specimen of early metal -work. The stock is richly inlaid with 
mother-of-pearl and gold, while the bands are of silver. The 
battle-axe is damaskeened like the helmet. The sword-blade is 



damaskeened also, and the hilt and scabbard are inlaid with silver. 
The box on the left of the group is inlaid with mother-of-pearl and 
tortoise-shell. The rug and draperies shown are the product ot 
the Turkish carpet-looms. 

The. contributions of Messrs. James Green and Co., Glass-Manu- 
facturers, of London, to the Exhibition (see page 14), were nume- 
rous, and of very high character, embracing nearly all the various 
and varied classes of production in the always-beautiful material. 
Messrs. Green are specially famous for Chandeliers; but their 
works in engraved glass are entitled to high praise for their de- 
sign and execution. 

Messrs. Brownfield and Sons, of Cobridge, one of two direct 
contributors of Porcelain and Earthenware, are eminent manu- 




Time-Globc" by L. P. Jttvet, of Glenn's Falls, N, Y. 



facturers in the Staffordshire Potteries. Their works are nume- 
rous, varied, and of much merit. We engrave a centre-piece 
(page 1 5), modelled by Protat, in which are two figures represent- 
ing * Harvest ' and * Vintage ; ' also a fruit-piece with the dish 
supported by two Cupids ; a chandelier, and a flower-stand. 

The exhibit of Art-work in bronze and silver by Russia was 
characterised not less by brilliancy and rich beauty than by its 
distinctively national aspect. It revealed to the world the fine 
artistic taste which few had previously suspected of existence in 
the vast realm of the Czar. In the same way in which the ceramic 
artists of Japan appeared at one (not very distant) period to be in 
danger of being enslaved by European models, the silversmiths of 
Russia about a quarter of a century ago disclosed a tendency to 



be over-willing to renounce the pursuit of Art in national and ori- 
ginal forms, in favour of ideas emanating from the Western centres 
of Europe. This tendency was fortunately checked in time. A 
very few years sufficed to satisfy the artists of Russia that they had 
a perpetual fountain of Art-ideas in the usages and history of their 
own country, practically inaccessible to the outer world. By turn- 
ing their attention exclusively in that direction they preserved their 
independence, and appeared at Philadelphia with exhibits bearing 
the stamp of decidedly Slavic originality. 

The entire display was made under Government supervision. In 
every case where it was possible only the best specimens of indus- 
trial and artistic work were sent. It would, therefore, appear from 
the fact of so much of the bronze and silver work coming from 
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Moscow, that that city is the centre of Russian Art in these forms. 
One of the factories, that of Ovtchinnikof, was established about 
twenty-five years ago, and those of Sazikoff, whose exhibit was 
distinguished by remarkable skill and originality, were founded at 
Petersburg and Moscow in 1793. 

The works of the artists of these and other makers are distin- 
guished in two ways : either the subjects are taken from Russian 
custom and history, or the treatment is mechanically unique. The 
equestrian groups are invariably full of action and lifelike. As 
fond of his horses as the Arab, and as proud of them as the Eng- 
lishman or American, the Russian horseman has furnished the 
artists of his country in silver and bronze with an endless series of 
spirited and attractive subjects. Akin to these are the three- 
horsed sleighs which we meet with charming frequency among 
their productions. Another class brings us to the peasant-groups, 
which win us by their evident truth to homely Nature. The re- 
poiissi work was entirely unrivalled in the Exhibition. On one 
large semicircular piece was a representation of the * Last Supper,' 
which was copied in srpaller size. On the massive silver beaker, 
given in our illustration, is a representation of ' Peter the Great's 
Entry into Moscow.' The figure on the top is the Russian concep- 
tion of *St. George and the Dragon,' a legend which appears to 
have been current in most European countries. Very peculiar 
and beautiful effects are produced by the silver imitations of fringed 
linen napkins with coloured borders. So minutely careful and 
highly finished is the workmanship, that in nearly every case the 
imitations might easily be mistaken for the fabric itself. In one place 
we find this kind of work on a basket, the folds of the napkin care- 
fully reproduced in natural negligence ; in another it appears as 
though the napkin were folded upon a tray, as a stand for a large 
goblet. If these devices are not of an Art-character, they at least 
exhibit great skill in the workman. Of a similar character is the 
rotund jar given in our illustration. It has all the appearance of a 
pickle or preserve jar, just brought from the cellar, enveloped in 
bass matting, over which one or two insects are creeping, and its 
top covered with coarse linen or cotton. Through the interstices 
of the dull-yellow gold matting is seen a ground of deep blue, and 
the top cover is a silver imitation of a coarse fabric, similar to the 
napkins above alluded to. The smaller vessels, jugs, ewers, gob- 
lets and tankards, display many peculiar forms, and an endless 
variety of ornamentation. 

In the eminence which Russia has reached in the Arts we have 



attempted to illustrate, is to be found a lesson to artists all over 
the world. When Japan threw aside her national forms, and en- 
tered into competition with European artists in the embodiment of 
their ideas, she failed. So utterly vain were her efforts that, by 
those who saw no hope of a return to her ancient gods, she was, 
so far as Art is concerned, considered dead. Russia's experience 
was identical with that of Japan, and the reason is obvious. 
Whenever we find nations arrayed in friendly competition, we turn 
from subjects and forms which are the result of foreign inspiration 
to those distinctive and original. Even where the mechanical imi- 
tation is eminently skilful, we are apt to be deeply sensible of the 
absence of that spirit which gives life to artistic creations. Artists 
miss creative inspiration whenever they are led to imitate. Genius 
can best embody the forms with which it is most familiar. 

We select for illustration from the Belgian exhibit (page 17) a 
mantel-piece, and two chairs of dark oak elaborately carved. The 
mantel-piece is relieved just below the shelf by two panels of 
bronze. The chairs are covered with leather. The carving on 
these articles is remarkable for almost perfect finish, while the de- 
signs are bold and striking. 

Mr. L. P. Juvet, of Glenn's Falls, New York, exhibited an article 
which, although perhaps more of a scientific than an Art character, 
will interest every reader. It is called a " Time-Globe," being a 
miniature representation of the earth in its daily motion, the globe 
revolving once in twenty-four hours by means of the mechanism 
within it. As the globe revolves, the time of the various meridians 
or localities is indicated on a large dial encircling the globe at the 
equator, while the mean time of the place where the clock is used 
is shown in the ordinary way by two hands and another dial at the 
north-pole. This clock is therefore a universal time-keeper. It 
has a sliding Vernier divided into 360 degrees, by means of which 
the latitude of localities can be ascertained, or the proper degree 
of inclination of your own or any other heavenly body illustrated. 
By setting the globe at the right angle of inclination, giving the 
poles the correct direction north and south, and letting light, pro- 
perly applied, fall upon it, it will give, not only the amount of light 
or darkness each country has, but the very time at which they have 
it. The clock therefore gives the time, longitude, and latitude, of 
any place in the world, as well as the difference of the same, be- 
tween two or more places. It stands in any position without 
injury to the works, has no more pieces in its construction than an 
ordinary watch, and is a stem-winder. 



PICTURESQUE EUROPE 




jE print on pages 20 and 21 two Italian views en- 
graved for the well-known ''Picturesque Eu- 
rope," which is now in course of publication in 
parts by Messrs. Appleton and Co. These illus- 
trations were made for the Continental portion 
of the work, and, being given here in advance 
of their appearance in the book itself, they 
are entirely fresh to the readers of the Art- Journal. They are 
both from the pencil of Mr. Harry Fenn, whose drawings in 
" Picturesque America " and other publications have won so much 
applause. We think they will impress the reader as possessing a 
great deal of force and beauty. Mr. Fenn has a very happy faculty 
of seizing upon unconventional points of view in a scene, and 
always succeeds in giving great freshness to the most familiar 
places. Often as the * Rialto ' has been painted and engraved, 
every one must admit that Mr. Fenn has succeeded in making 
as fresh and striking a picture as if the place were new to the 
world of Art. Mr. Fenn unites boldness with delicacy to a re- 
markable degree. He seizes upon a point of view with great 
courage and dash, puts in his enects in a large and broad manner, 
and yet does not lose delicacy of detail, nor does he lack in finish 
of execution. Mr. Fenn has travelled over the greater part of 
Italy, and some other portions of the Continent, sketching and 
drawing for "Picturesque Europe," so that his pencil will give a 
very decided freshness and character to the work. His drawings 



are always truthful and vital ; they have none of the dreary mono- 
tony of photographic views, which, while reproducing so clearly the 
forms and lines of a picture, lose its spirit, its expression, the true 
characteristics of sentiment and colour. No artist who is a mere 
slavish copyist can succeed m giving genuine life to his drawings. 
There must be imagination, keenness of perception, and that sort 
of instinct which knows how to select the expressive aspect of a 
scene. Half the dull pictures of the world are so because the artist 
has not known how to select, how to seize upon the characteristic 
features of the prospect, and to eliminate the rest. With the trained 
perception that selects with knowledge, the imagination that 
infuses with life and colour, and an execution that is vigorous and 
yet refined, Mr. Fenn is thoroughly well equipped for his task. Of 
the two scenes herewith given, that of ' The Rialto ' is very much 
the most familiar subject. The other, giving a view of the * Island 
of St. Giulio in Lake Orta/ depicts a scene but little known, though 
in point of beauty should be so. Lake Orta is in the north of Italy, 
lying some seven miles from Lago Maggiore, into which it dis- 
charges its surplus waters. It is noted for its bold shores, and 
the picturesque towns and villages that here and there nestle 
beneath its hills. Its length is eight miles, with an average 
width of a mile and a half The spirit and character of the two 
examples of Mr. Fenn's work that we here give have been tho- 
roughly well preserved by the engraver, Mr. W. H. Morse, of New 
York. 



